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read it with the greatest interest, and, on the chance of
your not having it, I have directed a copy to be sent you,
which I hope you will accept as my tribute to you as a
peace-maker.

In acknowledging the volume of * Interludes,' contain-
ing a paper on 'An Ancient Greek War,' that Trevelyan
had sent him, Eoosevelt gave his own views on the Greeks,
on October 7, 1905:

"I am not quite sure that I agree even with your care-
fully guarded statement as to your liking to have lived
in Greece in the classic age. The proviso you put in in-
cludes a great deal! We should have to get rid not only
of our present conventions of morality, but of what has
come to be our ordinary instincts of humanity, in order to
tolerate even the best and simplest of the society of that
day; and we should have to lose entirely the beautiful love
of husband and wife, with all that it has so incalculably
meant for the home. What a strange thing it is that those
wonderful Greeks, so brilliant that I suppose Galton is
right in placing the average Athenian in point of intellect
as far above the average civilized man of our countries as
the latter is above the upper class barbarian, yet lacked the
self-restraint and political common sense necessary to en-
able them to hold their own against any strong aggressive
power."

Several letters which passed between the two" men at
this time contain references to books read and, liked by
both, with comments on the same:

BOOSEVELT TO TKEVEL/YAN

WHITE HOUSE,

November 8, 1905.

Sometimes I get discouraged by the enormous amount of
utterly worthless written matter published in America, in
all kinds of forms, from Sunday newspapers through maga-